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Prese-Gazette Staff Writer 

A century ago a booming lit- 
tle city at the mouth of the Fox 
River intently watched the long 
agony of the Civil War drag to 
its fiery conclusion, Although 
Green Bay was prosperous be- 
yond anything it had previously 
known, the area was on the 
verge of a colorful era of pros- 
perity beyond even the wildest 
dreams of visionary pioneer 
promoters. 

The key to the coming era 
was lumber, and virtually every- 
body in Green Bay was in some 
manner up to his ears in lum- 
ber. The city’s real stake in 
the industry, however, was shin- 


gies. 

For nine years, ever since the 
shaved shingle industry had 
been launched in Brown County 
by recently arrived Belgian im- 
migrants about 1856, the busi- 
ness had been growing. By 1865 
it was only beginning to hit 
stride. It would continue to 
grow until by 1875 Green Bay 
was the largest shingle market 
in the world and the lowly shin- 
gle widely referred to as Green 
Bay Legal Tender.” 
Staggering Volume 

The volume of that trade was 
staggering. An Advocate sur- 
vey in December, 1866, was to 
reveal that more than 25 billion 
—repeat, billion — shingles had 
poured through the city in the 
preceding 11 months. A decade 
later the figure had tripled. 


By the end of 1866 there were 
at least 20 shingle mills in and 
immediately adjacent to Green 
Bay, plus dozens more running 
as auxiliaries to sawmills along 
the bay shore, most of whose 
output cleared through this port. 
In addition, millions were made 
by hand throughout the sur- 
rounding farm area. 

Initially, all shingles had been 
shaved by hand, from split 
blocks or bolts, shaved or 
“reaved” into shape by twin 
handled draw knives. Shaving 
shingles was a common winter 
occupation of most farmers, 
whose isolated homes had rooms 
exclusively devoted to the job. 

Whole families, from children 
to grandparents, took part in 
the operation, some members 
staying the entire day on bench- 
es in these rooms, laboriously 
whittling bolts into finished 
shingles. It was not uncommon 
for them to start work at 4 a.m. 
and to keep at it until midnight. 
Hard Job 

Even for a home operation, 
shaving shingles was a hard 
job. Older members of the 
group cut the bolts in the woods 
and hauled them to the house. 
Here the bolts had to be split, 
then shaved into the proper 
size, after which they were 
packed in bundles of 1,000, 
stacked in sleighs and eventual- 
ly taken to market. 

Long before 1861 Green Bay 
shaved shingles had achieved a 
high reputation for quality and 
were in great demand. Since 
the hand manufacturing method 
couldn't keep up with it, small 
shingle mills inevitably sprang 
up in competition. 


The mill process wasn't very 
dependable at first and there 
was a great deal of waste. By 
the end of the Civil War, how- 
ever, machines had been per- 
fected to chop out shingles that 
closely matched the shaved ar- 
ticle. 

100,000 a Day 

Some of these mills could pro- 
duce up to 100,000 a day, al- 
though that volume was rarely 
achieved. T. R. Willard's mill 
on the East River had one ma- 
chine that in 1866 turned out 
383,250 shingles in a week. Such 
volume eventually crowded the 
hand shaved shingles out of the 
market. 

Shingles finished by hand 
were packed into standard bun- 
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and bid against each oth 
every load. 


Had Its System 

The resultant uproar was bed- 
lam to the uninitiated but it had 
its own system, just as a to- 
bacco auction today. As sales 
were made the loads proceeded 
to specified unloading areas. 

Since the round trip for the 
farmer often covered 20 miles, 
most of it over wretched roads, 
he usually made a two-day af- 
fair of it, staying overnight, 
loading up with needed supplies 
in the morning and then head- 
ing home. 

Cargoes were usually held 
here for summer shipment by 
water, and at the height of the 
industry it often took half the 
summer to clear the docks of 
accumulated shingle piles. Some 
went out by rail, the North 
Western on occasion loading as 
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Renewed Demand 

In 1889, however, there was 
a renewed demand for shaved 
shingles, and this time the Bel- 
gian farmers on the Door Pen- 
insula had the market to them- 
selves. In 1889 the number of 


shingles hauled into Green Bay 


and sold totaled 5.5 million, only 
a trickle by former standards 
but enough to make it profit- 
able even at prices half what 
they once had been. 

Many farmers actually found 
it more profitable to make shin- 
gies of their remaining timber 
stands than to cultivate their 
fields, even though it meant go- 
ing as far as ten miles for bolts. 
Even stumpage that had not 
been cleared was uprooted for 
more shingle stock. 

Initially, the shingles were 
made of pine but as that dwin- 
dled it was discovered that ce 
dar was just as good if not bet- 
ter. The later boom was in 
cedar “shakes.” 

No Puny Wafer 

The old 1865-1890 shingle dif- 
fered greatly from the puny 
wooden wafer of today. It was 
a wedge-shaped slab of 16 to 18 
inches long, six inches wide and 
as much as four inches thick at 
the butt end. 

Old barns still covered with 
these shakes are as weather- 
proof on top today as they were 
when built years ago. There 
aren't many left, though. Peo- 
ple are now buying entire build- 
ings just to get the shingles. 


Among the prominent local 


route to a brief but spectacular 


Streets was $3.75. 


